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Preface 



"I fii^ piMiluai Ironlicr!^/* Ihis i> the uay an a%irxtnaul dcwribcd otir 
catih. MTcn Iroin the ^lu }ac^ of the nwn. 

\Vc uh0 arc Jc^ah here on the canh have lo tiear uiih ptM'lfcai lumlter^ 
anJ ati the prt^hlenu Ihcy give lo. 

Ihe la^i Jcu decaJc\. htmrver. have prc^cnlcJ a rapid dcveU^pncnl in 
hrmpinp nations anJ peoples closer to one another and making t1>cm it)ore 
dependent on each other. There i% ai%o a grouing commitmcni to i)>c lact 
that the mo%t impi>fiant proMenu ate common and cannot he vi^Ucd hy 
each national Mate i^parately. 

\Miat role can and should the universitiCN play in this devcu anient? What 
have the universities done to adapt to the demands made hy such develop- 
ments? 

Many uill probably ansuer that tmiversity rescaivh and education arc 
universal hy their ver>^ nature. To a ceiiain extent, that is true. Hut. as 
appears in this summar>' of a preliminary' committee report, there are still 
tiH> nuny provincial and national limitations in the v^ork of the universities 
and ^Ih> ot other pt>st -secondary institutions. 

When the Otiicc ol the Chancellor of the Swedish Universities appi>inted 
a committee ol inquiry at the beginning of 1972 to propose Meps which 
would lead to an increased internationalization of higher education in 
Sweden, we wea* aware that our educational policy must aim at a consider- 
ahly increased internationalization. In a preliminary report published at the 
beginning of 197.^ the committee eii^press the opinion that bringing an 
international dimension into alt university cdueation^as well a% education 
on other levels— is one of the measures needed to make human co- 
existence possible in a shrinking world. It alM> provides evidence that there 
is a growing international element in the professional work of practically 
all university graduates. A continuous adaption of university education to 
the demands of the labour market should to a large extent involve an 
internationalization of education. The committee discuss the objectives of 
this internationalization and maKc an inventory of methods to implement it. 

1'h:: committee have learnt much from endeavours in other countries. 
1'his summary of the committee's report may to some extent have something 
to contribute in aMurn. Uut first and foremost 1 hope that we will receive 
comments and criticism from persons and organizations in other countries. 
It wilt help us when we now debute the report of the committee and 
discuss how to proceed in this field. 

The viUon of an canh without fron(kr>^ should also be a vision for the 
universities— at least in the sense that they should help us to look beyond 
the frontiers and sec the relativity of our national viewpoints. The univcr- 
sitics should give us knowledge^ methods and tools with whi^'b to overcome 
boundaries, to work in and for un international society. 



Hans Lilwbccr 
Chancellor of the Swedish Universities 
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1 The Swedish educational system 



1*1 Primar} and M^condar> education 

Sucdcn hns a compulsory ninc^ycar pi imar>' 
school uhich children hcpin at age Ni*'cn. At 
Ihc ape of sixteen they mo%e on lo a second* 
ar\- school, uherc there is a choice among 
three main types of schooling: thrce^year 
theoretical sttidies. tivo*year theoretical stud* 
les and usually two-year vinrational courses. 
'I he objective is that 90 of the pt.pils will 
continue in some form of secondary school. 



• 

1.2 The uniscr^!tte5» and professional 
schools 

There arc many varieties of post^secondary 
education; here we deal only with education 
at university level (includi*tg professional 
schools). The normal foundation for univer* 
sity studies is one of the three*year theorct* 
ical lines in a secondary school. Thus a stu* 
dent can enter university at the age of nine* 
t^n (age 20 after military service) and after 
twelve years of schooling. The Oovernmcnt 
has decided that in principle all secondary 
school lines will qualify for entrance to 
university from the middle of the I970's. 
At that time special entrance requirements 
must he stipulated dope vling on what type 
of university studies arc contemplated. An* 
other trend is to recruit people who have had 
jobs for some years, and to view university 
education as a step in recurrent education. 

The number of students at the universi* 
ties and professional schools is approx. 
120.000. 



With regard to entrance opponumties the 
universities can t>e divided into two groups: 
the •*/rcc faculties'* (theology, law. humani* 
tics. Mvial sciences, natural sciences) which 
in principle accept an unlimited number of 
Nttidents. and other faculties (such as medi* 
cine and engineering) where enrollment is 
limited and the number ot applicants usually 
exceeds the number of vacancies. 

All universities and professional schools 
(with the exception of the School ot 
Business Administration and Economics in 
Stockholm) are state institutions. Most of 
them arc under the supervision of the Office 
of the Chancellor of the Swedish Univer> 
sities. The main guidelines for their curricula 
arc dclcrmined by this office, whereas each 
university decides its own study literature, 
study plans and variants in course content. 

The Swedish universities and educational 
institutions at university level arc as follows: 

Untvvmtks 

University of Uppsala (theology, law, medi- 
cine, pharmacy, hun\unities, social sciences, 
mathematics and natural sciences) 

University of I.und (theology, law. medicine, 
humanities, social sciences, mathematics and 
natural sciences, dentistry, engineering) 

University of Stockholm (law. humanities, 
social sciences, mathematics and natural 
sciences) 

University of Goteborg (medicine, dentistry, 
humanities, social sciences, mathematics and 
natL (*al sciences) 



UnivcfMiy or Umca (medicine. humaniitc\. 
MKtal MT'cncc^. m;]|hcmal!C% and naltiMl 

Univmiiy centre of Linkoping I medicine, 
engineering; and ulihoiu resources (or re- 
search: htimaniiies. social scienco. mathe- 
matics ;ind natural science!^) 

ProfvssUmal schooh 

Caroline Medico-Surgical Institute. .Stock- 
holm (medicine, dentistry ) 

Institute of Technology, Stockholm 

tnuitute oi 1 eehnology, Gotehorg 

Centre of l:ni»inecring. I.ulci lf>artia]) 

School of Business Administration and 
Lconomics, Stockholm (private school under 
government supervision) 

Agrtcultunil College, Uppsala 

College of Forcstr)-, Stockholm 

Veterinary College, Stockholm 

Schools of Journalism in Stockholm and 
Gotehorg 

Schools of ,Social Work and Public Adminis- 
Iration in Stockholm, l.und, Gotehorg, Orc- 
bro, Umca and Ostcrsund (training mainly 
social workers and municipal administri tors) 

Teacher Training Colleges in Falun, Giivtc, 
Gotcborg, H'arnosand, Jonkoping. Kalmar, 
Karlstad, Kristianstad, Linkoping, Lulca, 
Malmo, Stockholm, Umc^, Uppsala, Viixjo 
(providing subject training and pedagogy for 
classroom teachers at the junior and inter- 
mediate levels of the primary school, as well 
as pedagogy for subject teachers at the pri- 
mary school senior level and in the second- 
ary schools; the latter get their subject train- 
ing at the universities). 

As is evident from the above, in some cases 
the same training can be obtained either at 
a university or at a professional school (e.g., 
medicine or engineering). The two forms arc 
completely equivalent, however. It should 
be pointed out that business administration 
and economics can also be studied at the 
universities' faculties of social sciences. 

The largest educational institutions are the 
universities of Uppsala, Lund, Stockholm 
and Gotcborg. having 15,000—25,000 stu- 
dents caeh. 



1.3 Kducation at the univcnltlc!^ and pro- 
fc^^ionul sthoo\% 

The philosophical facullies" ihumunitles. 
siK'ial sciences, mathematics and natural 
sciencesl feature a common educational sys- 
tem based on "poinls". One point repre- 
sents one week's normal studies. In one >ear 
ol study a student is expected to manage 40 
points, divided into 20 p^^ints for each of 
the autumn and spring terms. Many students 
take longer, howe\er- The firs! degree is the 
-filosolio kandidate\nmen*'. ahbre\i,ited to 
"(il.kand. " or **r.K. " It is the Swedish 
etiuivaleiit of a B.A., B.Sc. or B.Hcon. This 
degree requires 120 points and the normal 
period of study has been set at thrcv years 
but is in practice often longer. 

A number of various educational pro- 
graninies (a'st> called **Iines of studies") 
lead to the F.K. degree. Choice of subjects 
in any particular programme is partly prc- 
de!ermined, with different subjects being 
studied in a particular order. During his 
first year a student normally studies only 
one fixed subject, the .second year he may 
choose among several subjects and the third 
year his choice is completely free. But stu- 
dents ean also he granted permission to 
compose their ow n educational prognimme. 
The study of most subjects le,ids to 20 or 
40 points (in some cases 10 points). Most 
subjects can he studied further up to 80 
points. A programme, leading to the F.K. 
degree. usu,illy consists of study in 2—4 
subjects. 

After obtaining his basic education, or 
first degree, a student may continue with 
post-gradu,ite studies leading to a doctor's 
degree. This involves only one subject — at 
least 60 points in the subject are required 
for entrance to research studies. At least 
four years following the F.K. degree arc 
normally needed for doctoral studies, which 
include writing n scientific dissertation, the 
doctoral thesis. 

Thus there is Swedish equivalent of 
the Master's degree. By continuing to study 
one or two subjects past the F.K. degree, of 
course, a student can reach a level of knowl- 
edge comparable to that of a Master's 
degree. 

The educational system described above 
refers to the farulties of humanities, social 
sciences, and mathematics and natural sci- 
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cnccv S>Mcm\ .ind length o( Mudy var>' 
other lypc!^ of tinivct'^ity cilucaitnit Kui ihcrc 
is Mill .1 1 1^1 degree and a dtKlorS degree 
^cxcepl for whooN i>\ jotiffialisnn khuI 
work and ptihiic :tdmini\lralion. and leather 
training colleger). 

The periods of study ufiich lu\e Inren 
determined as standard lor basic degrees tn 
various lorms of edtieation arc as follows: 
theology y i years, bw 4' 2 \ear\. medieine 
5'^ years. denti>lr> 5 year>. phannaey 4 
years, engineering S years, agrieulttire 4 
years, forestry 4 ycairs and veterinary medi- 
eine 5* : years. 



sion of inquirv (called U has been 
working for some years on questions dealing 
with the organi2aticn. dimensioning and 
localization of higher education Its main 
report has been published in March 1973. 
Its recommendations may influence the 
shape of university education in Sweden 
from the middle of the 1970 s on. 



1.4 The on*anizatian of the universities 

The Office of the Chancellor of the Swedish 
Universities is an independent administration 
under the Ministry of Education. The Office 
is the central authority which directs the 
activity of the universities. 

The hoard of a university is its Senate, 
consisting mainly of the professors who arc 
chairmen of the various faculties. Current 
husincss is dealt with hy the Office of the 
Vice-Chancellor. The universities are divided 
into faculties which in some cases may be 
divided into sections. Uach faculty (or .see* 
tion) has an educational council consisting 
of representatives of hoth teachers and stu* 
dents. The educational councils are decision* 
making hodies in educational questions (e.g.. 
local matters of curriculum). 

Education and research within the facuU 
ties take place in departments specializing in 
one suhject. sometimes more than one suh* 
ject. . 

At some of the professional schools the 
hoard also includes representative*: of vari* 
ous groups in suwiety. A change toward 
this system can also be expected in the case 
of the universities. 



1.5 Reforms 

Reform is continually going on in the realm 
of higher education with respect to changes 
in organization, dimensions, educational 
programmes, curriculum etc., etc. The work 
described in this publication is part of the 
survey that is constantly in progress. 
A large Ministry of Education conimis- 



2 The internationalization committee and its work 



2A The composition of the commillcc 

In a speech in 1970 the Swedish Prime 
Minister, Mr. Qlof Palme, said, -\Vc vant 
to internationalize Swedish society. This is 
one of the most important tasks of the 70*s. 
And that means wc must internationalize our 
educational s>'$tcm." The commission of in- 
quiry mentioned above (U 68) has proposed 
that internationalization should be one of 
the main goals for the work of the univer- 
sities. 

At the beginning of 1972 the Office of 
the Chancellor of the Swedish Universities 
appointed a special committee to work more 
closely on the question of internationalizing 
university education. The committee consists 
of the following members: Bertil Ostergrcn 
(former director of the Swedish Confedera- 
tion of Professional Associations), chairman; 
Mathias Berg (a student of social sciences 
and representative of the National Union of 
Students). Sunc Carlson (professor of busi- 
ness administration and economics, Univer- 
sity of Uppsala, former director of the UN 
Bureau of Economic Affairs), Anders Forsse 
{assistant director-genera!, Swedish Interna- 
tional Development Agency), Hclgc Hane 
(personnel manager, Alfa-Laval Company), 
Lennart Holm (director-general, National 
Board of Urban Planning, former professor 
of architecture). Tore Tallroth (ambassador. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs); Birgit Ahlberg 
and Benny Jonsson (section heads. Office 
of the Chancellor of the Swedish Universi- 
ties), secretaries; Urban Dahllof (professor 
of pedagogics, University of Goteborg), ex- 
pert. 



The committee consult with ? reference 
group consisting of 15 representatives from 
various interest groups in society, including 
employee and employer organizations. For 
special tasks the committee call upon univer- 
sity teachers as experts in various subject 
areas. 



2.2 Thetask of the commttlec 

The committee are to analyse motives and 
objectives leading to increased international- 
ization in the area of higher education, and 
to make proposals which arise out of this 
analysis. The committee are instructed to 
take into consideration three types of educa- 
tional need; (I) education for international 
service or other foreign service, (2) know- 
ledge about conditions in foreign countries 
and international problems, for certain pro- 
fessions in Sweden (e.g., teachers, journalists, 
public and private officials with professional 
contacts abroad), (3) international orienta- 
tion in the broader sense, aiming at increased 
understanding of the conditions in other 
countries and increased international respon- 
sibility. 

While engaged in its work the committee 
came to the conclusion that a clear divi.':ion 
cannot be made which would completely 
separate the above three categories. 

The committee are also to survey studies 
by Swedish students abroad, and by foreign 
students in Sweden, practical work abroad 
and international exchange of teachers and 
researchers. 
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2.3 I he working system of tlic commiltcc 

Wc wo k in Vao pluncs simiiltuncomly. In 
part, wc sucvcisivcly present concaMc pro- 
posuh for intcrnutional studies; in part wc 
take up the problem of intcrnatioiiuli/ed 
education a whole (needs, objectives and 
means). 

Thus so far \sc have presented two con- 
Crete partial proposals (in November and 
December 1972). Wc have suggested a new 
educational programme, combining language 
training with international business, adminis- 
tration and economics. Wc have also rccom* 
mended introducing area studies in Swedish 
university education. Those recommenda- 
tions are mentioned in a following section 
(5.2.2.). 

But above all we want to see the question 
of internationalization as a whole, something 
that must permeate all work at the univer- 
sities. Our method of analysing the interna- 
tionalization of university education is shown 
in the diagram above. 

This diagram can be said to express our 
philosophy of how the internationalization 



of university education should be planned. 
It also shows how wc think university edu- 
cation in general should be planned. 

We believe that the starting point should 
he the actual needs of society and those 
expected in the future. From there we 
should construct motives lor the direction 
of university education and then convert 
these motives into general educational objec* 
tivest valid for all kinds of university cduca- 
tion. Step by step the general educational 
objectives should be converted into specific 
goals and means for various kinds of educa- 
tion and for all the different curricula and 
courses. 

Up to now organizational and quantila- 
tivc aspects have often dominated university 
planning in Sweden in relation to educa- 
tional content. And discussions of education- 
al content have rarely asked which signifi- 
cant problems in society — and least of all 
international society — education can help to 
solve. Our way of looking at things means 
that educaMonal planning must take into 
account the needs of international society 
to a greater extent when deciding education- 



al conlciiJ. and thai llic link between HVi;il 
nccil and cduealtc^n;!! conicni tuiiM he at the 
s'cry focus oi cdiicaliotiat relomn 

Wc began our work by Atiling 10 alviii 
MTveniy ddlereni ttilere^l groups in S^cdi^H 
MKiciy 10 a\k what ihey ihditghl aboul ihe 
need for increased inlernaltonali/ajion ot 
univen^iiy education, as uell as abtntl objcc- 
Itvcs and methodic, ^hcsc poups Included 
employee and employer orgjni/alion\. Mitiic 
public authontiei^ and Mudent and >o(jth or- 
gani/alionk, Alniou all oi ihcm conMlered 
that iherxr uai a great need for invreawd 
jnlcmalsonaliEaUon of tmtver>jty education, 
and they provided many opinion* and pro- 
posals. We al%o vivted the univervitie% and 
profei^sional whooU. uherc ^1: met repre- 
tentative* of teachers and MudenU. Here ti>i> 
ui: received many %ugge\iion^ that uere 
valuable in our uork. 

In addition v^e have iKgun to take advan- 
tage of experience Horn other countrio. \Vc 
should like thit publication to contribute to 
the international documentation in thi\ lield. 
And at the !amc time we hope that it ujU 
help us to obtain even more contacts and 
material from other countries. 

In Fcbruar>\ 1973. ue published a report 
which wc called ^^Intcrnattonali/Jng the uni- 
versities: Starting points, guidelines and 
questions for an intemationaliration of uni- 
versity education". The prcscnl pub!icalio:i 
is a concentrated description of the main 
contents of the report. 

The report has been sent out for comment 
to the universities and professional schools 
and to official bodies and organizations out- 
side the universities. These comments will 
build the foundation for our final report, 
including the main proposals, which v\c hope 
will be ready during the first half :»f 1974. 

Wc have briefly defined internationalized 
education as ollows. It is an education 
which provides insight into conditions in 
other countries, the interdependence anumg 
countries and peoples, their common prob- 
lems, and the relativity of the values of 
one's own country with respect to other 
cultures, it should aim to create under* 
standing for other people and a feeling of 
responsibility in the face of the worid's 
problems. It should relate principles and 
methods to global conditions. It should pro- 
vide tools with which to work In an incrcos* 
ingly internationalized society. 

Er|c 10 



3 Why ttilcmnltonaliz^lion ; 



5 A PolittK of drpBitVfv 



OtK [KMwx of tkpafturt for our conwidcta* 
Uon\ i% ihc fa4t that the development lotA jr J 
in&rowd tlcpcnikncc antonj^ counirictft and 
pe«^p)ck mil it^ntinuc. c^cn thouj^ it may 
Ik halted or Uo^cd d^mn icmpi^ravil)' by 
inicmaticmal aii^ and coAl]i<:t«t or iticnd% 
toward naitonaltun and tiolalioni^m. Wc 
call the total dcxclopn^ni icmard increai^d 
inicmati^nali/alion Ihc pmuxt o/ ituana* 
iiatiaUiation. Some of the mm! jmpoitanl 
fjciot^ in xhi% |vocc%% arv the following. 

i% of baMC significance. One rcaion for \hi% 
i% the rtlali\« drop in the coa of tramporta- 
tion and communication o\tr great diManc* 
Another ii the rise in incomes in the 
uofld« leading 10 an increaiicd demand for 
a Variety of products. A ihinl ftu\0t\ i% the 
fact that technoSogtcal developmeiU has led 
to cost ads'antages in large •quai.ltiy produc* 
tton and marketing. These facton^ sttmubte 
specialization, international trade and inter* 
national enterprise. 

The Swedish economy is already highly 
internationalized. Industrial ci^ports make up 
approx. 7S % of our net industnal produc* 
tion (i>e«. industry's contribution to the 
GNP)> Over 80% of our impcns and 
deports an: with western Europe and Nonh 
America. The other Scandinavian couniricft, 
Britain, Western Germany and the United 
States are our largest trade partner:* 

ERIC 



ihr ififftftaSionalL tUr^n 0/ iti/tmrnfion 
tttc^nv that infc^tmaiioi. a^fd cultural etprcs> 
vt*n mn4 i^ptcad over the ^obe very quick* 
ly. Ncw*papcr%. magazines, books, lirplancs, 
Idnu. radio and lelesi^ion have radically 
vhanped our contaa with our surroundings. 

For many Swedes the intanathnaiiwion 
of Uivtifc time is cne of the mmt obvious 
results «^ intemaiionaliraiion. Appro%. 2 
mdlfon «S»cdes tout of a total population of 
H mdtioni spend thdr annual vacation^ or 
pan of it, outside the anintry, This cnor» 
mous stream of travellers heading mainly 
for southern Uurope is a relaiis'ely recent 
phenomenon. 

Intttawd aHareness of i^hhat problc»t% 
and the grin^th of new glc^al problems are 
among the most important facior« in the 
process of intemationali:ation> Dy **global 
problems" we mean problems which are 
common for the whole world and which 
ran only he solved through inurnationai 
cooperation. The oldest global problem is 
peace. Houi:ser there is a new awaren^s of 
such global problems as over«population, 
the division of wealth, the desclo^ng coun- 
trie* and development cooperation* and 
questions of the environment and natural 
resources. 

InttrmUomUzaihn of fhe labour fmtktt 
means, among other things, increased mo- 
bility across the borders. For Sweden this 
is mainly a question of the immigration 
of foreign labour. The number of foreign 
citizens in Sweden is approx. 400.000, of 
\Ahich a good h»If are Finns. In addition 
there are approx. 200,000 forcign*bom who 
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hii%c iiJf^ptcJ Swedish iiii/cn^hip Miii^? Jhc 
mtJillc i«l ihc 1 94ns. Hill Sucd^i*^ 1*^^ cvjv* 
cblly ih^^r «^(lh a iifihcfMiy cJucatfO<n. 
«ofk in olhcr mifiiric^ i*^ ati c%CMiKtc-.i**;?if» 
cMcrir 

htmcvcr. \s Ihc lati Ihal vafioti^ Ui^il. p<4*. 
jc<t<^ in SucJuh Mviciy arc (caliirini: ati 
cvcrMiKTCi^inp cicmcnl iA intctnali*<ti;ili/a* 
lion 

AH Ihc JiMcrcnl tnlcrnalionjli/alion Va> 
lead lo iturffuuitwaUrafhtfi fx*!:* 
//c jr. I'orcipn pt^icy, defence and iradc piAkx 
arc the clas'icat ctemcnU tn a counuy'> 
tnlcrnalionat ivlilicv lltil dcvcUipnicnl> have 
quickly led ih. and continue to lead it>. I.it 
iKyond ihc^ narrow liniiu. 

Diffcrcni tnicrnaiional circumsianccs arc 
becoming more and more important in m- 
(Iticncing national pt^ltlical decisions, and 
they limit a Mucrcign Mate's freedom ol 
action. International integration inlltiences a 
great ninny areas: taxation policy, economic 
pc)Iicy, labour-market policy, environment 
policy, traffic policy, etc. National Inuind- 
aries arc partially being cra&cd in the %crrv 
that international inlluencei^ arc getting 
Mronger and spreading into more and more 
areas, and that the internationalization pro- 
cess partially limits the decisivuis that can 
be made by a sovereign state. 

But this does not necessarily mean one- 
sided uniformity. Major features of the in- 
ternationalization process mean that differ- 
ent countries can take advantage of their 
individual characteristics and advantages in 
a form of mutual cooperation which will 
result in a common economic benefit, a 
more varied and richer cultural life and 
human experience. 

The process of internationalization pro- 
vides a background for an increased inter* 
nationalization of education. Hut wc arc not 
presenting our opinions and proposals solely 
on the basis of what has actually occurred 
and may be likely to occur in the process 
of internationalization. Wc arc not ideolog- 
ically neutral on thh point. Wc start with 
u definite belief that internationalization is 
desirable and should he encouraged. One 
way of doing this is through education. 
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IjhKMu^n and rewarcfi have been one <M 
ihc haMc i4<ndilio«% lor the pTi^es^ ol m* 
lcm;]i4onafi/ai»on. tint fwrietlHc3e%<i ^e icci 
ttul ediicalfon and rcMratch are non falling 
W id irt Ihts rapid pjot^s. Ii ts tun MU- 
4ult 10 prove the c\<itetu< ol Mtong. tradi- 
iuuut, itat4(maf. An^Jo*ia\4^ or t^cMcrti- 
««rtfcnleJ limitaitons in methods aod Ihcif 
«^4pp}ua)ion. In {^cneraL educational ustcms 
ate iharacieri/eJ hy i^cat ineiUa. 

I vcn uhen one tKl>e^e% that Mudies m 
««ne \ oun Mih/eu art ^neral arui uni^crvaK 
jhcy may M^mctimes he lar loo provjncjai. 
t)nc simply dtvsn t we this, as one* Miidtes, 
lesearches and even one's Ule ha\e tvcn 
moulded under narrow and limited provln' 
cial influences. We have met many universes 
teachers who have related how their view 
oi subject study has been changed through 
sioiUng in other countries or throtigh their 
wo;k in teaching foreign students. Ihey have 
diwovered provincial and irr'atioiul limita- 
tions which they were formerly unaware of, 

Wc Mievc that the universities must 
adapt to the rapid advance of the tnterna- 
lionali/ation process, ilul we believe in addi- 
tion that it is more than jiht a question ol 
.adaptation: the univer>ittes must also inHu- 
cnce the dcselopment tvAvard internationali- 
zation. 

Wc do not view the internationalization 
of university education primarily as a matter 
of intnHlucing comparative elements or spe- 
cial international study courses here and 
there. Instead the whole work of the univer- 
sity must be seen in a global perspective 
which should thoroughly permeate the edu- 
cational pr(Kess. 

3.2 The tHO main motives 

We can distinguish between two motives be- 
hind the internationalization of university 
education. The first wc call the **gcneral 
internationalization motive*** arising from a 
sense of global responsibility. The second 
wc call the "labour-market motive*** arising 
from the internationalization of vocational 
functions. However there is no sharp divid- 
ing line between these two motives; it is 
rather a question of two different ways of 
looking at a relatively integrated motiva* 
tional circuit. 



I he pcncriil tnXcms^UmaMtMum motive rc* 
Uxcs the (itnitton of cdiuaiton in dcvcU 
0f»jiig jVfMifiafi.y jinJ in provtJtng general 
inm^lCil^c leading no! lo a specific v<va» 
linn Imji lo life in vKiclv in general. Jnxieiy 
iluiU %\ hcvi^mng more and more mierna* 
lionahited. 

I rom an fdcologie.il jvini of view one 
nttghi \a\ ihal cdiicaiton can conlnhule 
lo^ard inlemaiionaf M^ttdaniy and cquatt* 
/alion. Hut one tan alibo expre\% ihj\ in 
terms ol a ralional and Hienlifically uell- 
Jounded of wif-prcwnalion. The in» 
icrnationati/aiion ol educ; is one of ihe 
Mep% nct-cwaiy lo enable human co-exiM- 
ence in a shrinking uortd. 

Iluough knowledge of. and underhand* 
in^ for, oihcr coimineik and |vople% one 
can atvo nndcrMand oneself and one'5^ 
liiali^n hciter. and ptit lhi\ into pcr^pec- 
live. One can gel auay from :i onesided, 
clhnivenihe viewpoini uhich eaii\e\ naiion> 
al condilions and vatucs lo appear self* 
evidcni. ihtK providing a yardstick wilh 
which lo measure and judge others. A 
larger perspective can help %olvc even pure* 
ly domestic problems and task*. 



.'.J.J I he ftihotit'fuarlci motive 

A lew thousand univerNity-educaled Sweden 
are engaged in work in other countries: in 
Swedish and foreign companies, in develop* 
ment assistance, for the Foreign Ministry* 
and international organization!^, etc.. etc. In 
addition there are many in Sweden whose 
work is directed internationally. As we vaid 
before, however, the most obviou!» feature 
of the intcrnationali/Jition of working life 
is the fact that various normal jobs on the 
Swedish labour n>arkel arc becoming In- 
creasingly international in character. 

Private business (industry and other pro- 
duction, trade, banking, insurance, etc.) has 
embraced international economic exchange 
and thus is a sector in which the interna- 
tional aspects of work are manifest for uni- 
versity graduates. This covers a great variety 
of iKcupations: company direction, market- 
ing and selling, buying, product design and 
manufacture, legal mntters, research and 
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dcvcl. It sunk, personnel questions, 
train ) inSormalion. &ut ihe answers 
to out . turns directed to different public 
atifhoritie> i^houcd that the tn(erTi.ilionaf 
aspects of work assignments were consid- 
ciable and cvcr^n creasing bete as well, 
among other things in connection with inter- 
national contact and collat>oratton in various 
fields. Cirofips such as teachers and journal- 
IMS base a key position from the tntcma- 
tuniafi.^ation p*>ini of view by virtue of the 
innuence they have on public opinion 
through tlie educational systems and mass 
media. 

In addition there arc three aspects of 
the inicnuttonali/alion of work which make 
tbcniMTlscs felt in many or all fields of 
activity, l-irst. there arc many foreign im- 
migi;nits in Sweden, .is ssc mentioned ear- 
JuT. Many vocational groups come into 
vonf.ici ssttb these people and for this rea- 
son iMxd an education which will create 
tolcr.mce and respect for ethnic groups 
whoM? lile pattern is based on another eth- 
ical and cultural foundation than the Swedish 
one. Ihe se.'ond (fvernding aspect concerns 
continuing education in one's own voca- 
tion. One needs a reading knowledge of 
foreign languages in order to take advan- 
tage of foreign professional literature. But 
one also needs an ability to get information 
about conditions in other countries and 
about international cooperation. The third 
aspect which is common to various fields of 
activity is the oppi^rtunity for international 
mobility in the pr.icticc of one's vocation. 
We consider such mobility desirable. It 
in:rc,'t>es an individual's personal opportuni- 
ties for making n choice and providing for 
himself and his family. It contributes to- 
ward the enrichment of the individual. 
Through feed-back it provides impulses for 
the development of Swedish society. From 
the viewpi^int of global society, inlernnlional 
mobility contributes to the relaxation of ten- 
sions and understanding among peoples. 
And making use of comparative advantages 
when choosing svorkers can result in gains 
lor a country's welfare. 

The conclusion of our analysis of labour- 
market reasons for an internationalization 
of education is that this affects practically 
all university-educated persons. Mowever it 
is impossible to earmark certain students at 
an early .stage in their studies for special 
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education aimed at mlcmalional scmcc. 
Ilicrcforc wc consider lhal ihc main thing 
mu»l be 10 strive for an inlernaltonaiizalion 
of aii university education* and give the 
work in aii subjects a giobai dimension. 

In treating both the gcnerai intemation- 
aiization motive and the labour-market mo- 
tive, we have come to the conclusion that 
they weigh so heavily together that inter* 
nationaltzatfon should be one of the major 
goals of all education. Today there is already 
a gap between the demands of internation- 
alization and the adaptation of education 
to these demands. Tlie process of internation- 
alization will lead to a widening of the 
gap unless international perspectives can 
be allowed to permeate education to an 
ever-increasing degree. 
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In order to describe the educational objec- 
tives which, from the viewpoint of interna- 
tionalizatiom should be valid for the whole 
spectrum of university education, we have 
chosen to distinguish three components: 
attitudes, knowledge and skills (see diagram, 
p. 9). We shall also consider the interna- 
tional comparability and competitiveness 
of Swedish university education as a special 
objective. 

Educational objectives can be form*flated 
in general terms or they can be expressed 
in terms of concrete behaviour. We have 
chosen to treat the question of objectives in 
two stages. In the first stage, as explained 
in this section, we formulate them in gener- 
al terms so that they arc valid for all uni- 
versity education. 

In different educational sectors one can 
thus combine goals and means of achieving 
them which will be most suitable in each 
isolated case. Objectives formulated in gene- 
ral terms can thus serve as guidelines for the 
work of universities and institutions. 

In the second stage we discuss objectives 
and the means of achieving them in dif- 
ferent subject areas and courses of study 
(section 5); cf. the diagram on p. 9. 



4.1 AtUtudcs 

All learning is attitude-creative and con- 
sequently it is unavoidable that university 
education creates attitudes. One must decide 
which attitudes one wishes to create. 
The attitudes which wc wish to set up 



as goals from the internationalization point 
of view can be summarized in three phraser* 

• opcn-mindedness, understanding and re- 
spect for all peoples, their culture, values 
and life patterns, 

• insight into the relativity of one's own, 
or one's country's, conditions, values and 
life pattern, 

• a positive attitude to international co- 
operation and international solidarity. 

The.se attitudes must be created primarily 
through education in the preparatory school, 
primary school and secondary school. Thus 
one should be able to count on students 
already having a general, basic attitude to- 
ward many international questions when 
they enter university. The task of the uni- 
versity will then be to increase knowledge 
of relationships and conditions of depend- 
ence in order to further a more sophisti- 
cated understanding of, or clearer insight 
into, the importance of, among other things, 
various cultural and social factors with 
respect to different problems. In general 
one may assume that this will confirm, 
reinforce and deepen what are already gen- 
erally positive attitudes. In other cases uni- 
versity education can contribute toward 
forming attitudes in the sense that the stu- 
dents will become more aware of the fact 
that areas and problems which they may 
earlier have considered technical and neu- 
tral arc in reality a matter of value judge- 
ments which must be taken into considera- 
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lion, or at least of which one must be 
conscious. 

Thus there is a definite connection he* 
tween the objectives of attitudes and know* 
ledge. For that reason content and teaching 
methods arc extremely important. By means 
of an all-round, critical and value*conscious 
education students should obtain a suffi* 
ciently broad foundation to feel a sense of 
involvement and make decisions on their 
own, without being compelled to accept the 
opinions of their teachers. We feel that hav- 
ing an attitude implies more than just having 
an opinion and being ready to act on a 
particular matter. It also presupposes that 
one can distinguish and recognize qualities 
in a complex situation that are decisive for 
the problem in question, that one can tmder- 
stand relationships and analyse causes and 
effects with reference to present conditions, 
and that one can motivate one's decision. 



4.2 General knowledge 

We are formulating the general educational 
objective which refers to the acquisition of 
knowledge as follows: 

• knowledge of conditions in other coun* 
tries (mainly through awareness of differ- 
ent social, cultural, religious and econom- 
ic structures and their mutual relation- 
ship) as well as the different types of 
relation between lands and peoples. 

Providing this knowledge is not just a 
matter for the schools and the social sci- 
ences. It can be covered in many subjects. 
This is valuable not only with reference to 
the various forms of knowledge as such, but 
also in that it provides points of comparison 
and reference for understanding one's own 
national conditions and creates a basis for 
broader perspective in the exercise of one's 
vocation on a national level. 

Naturally such knowledge cannot be 
taught by introducing courses giving com- 
plete coverage of conditions in other coun- 
tries. But one can make comparisons by 
using topical examples. Even if this must 
be done to some extent at the cost of, pri- 
marily, descriptive material in now-existing 
courses, it should nevertheless be to the 
advantage of education as a whole in that 
it expands a student's frame of reference 



and gives him increased insight into the 
relevance of surrounding social and cul- 
tural conditions. 



4,3 Specific vocational knowledge and 
skills 

The objectives which specifically relate to 
an international approach to occupational 
practice arc: 

• knowledge of the nature and circum- 
stances of one's own occupation in other 
countries and within international organi- 
zations, 

• specific vocational knowledge and skills 
for work at an international level. 

An important aspect of specific vocation- 
al knowledge and skills for work at an 
international level is the knowledge of pos- 
sibilities, and limitations, with reference to 
applying ones vocational skills in other 
environments. 



4,4 General skills 

We define the skill objectives as follows: 

• ability to communicate, including lan- 
guage skills and the ability to establish 
contact in foreign surroundings, 

• ability to research information about 
other countries and international condi- 
tions, 

• ability to make comparative analyses. 



4.4.1 Language .s'kill 

The language skill objectives must have a 
central position in the increased internation- 
alization of university education since 
language skills are the key to international 
communication. 

The teaching of foreign languages in the 
Swedish school system operates as follows. 
In the primary school English is compulsory 
from the third to the ninth school year: it 
is thus studied for seven years. From the 
seventh to the ninth year — that is, for three 
years — pupils may take either German or 
French if they wish. Approx. 60 % of the 
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pnpils Jake advaniaj:c of this opportunity. 
1*hc ningo of langua^v .studies in ihc secon- 
dary school varies greatly, due to the nature 
of the courses of study and the pupils' own 
\\ ishcs. In the three-year ''gymnasium" 
courses (which are the usual basis for uni- 
versity studies) pupils who have taken the 
maxinuim language studies liavc had Eng- 
lish for ten years, a second foreign language 
(Cierman or French) for six years and a 
third foreign language (usually German. 
French. Spanish or Russian) for three years, 
f'hose with a minimum of language study 
have had English for ten years and a second 
foreign language for two years. 

Thus language abilities can vary greatly 
among students who are beginning tmiver- 
sity. Naturally this is also due to the fact 
that students with the same quantitative 
amount of language study behind them may 
— • vary greatly in their individual li>jguistic 

ability. University teachers in Sweden com- 
plain frequently about the lack of language 
skills in their students. Normally the stu- 
dei;* '- cannot be expected to read French or 
Gen.MU textbooks, and even an increasing 
resifMnce to textbooks in English is being 
reported. Criticism has been directed at lan- 
guage instruction in the schools for its lack 
of effectiveness. f\Ve shall treat language 
instruction in the schools in section 5.1.) 

In the answers to the questionnaire wc 
sent to various employers* groups a very 
common opinion was that the language 
skills of university graduates are insufficient 
to meet the demands of the world of work. 
The answers also stressed the importance of 
reading skills, conversation and writing 
everyday language and the language used 
in one's own vocational field. Thus there 
has been a demand for language instruction 
which is le.ss literaty in nature. It was stressed 
that English is the most important 
foreign language since it is commonest. But 
above all shortcomings in languages other 
than English were pointed out. The lan- 
guages here were primarily French and Ger- 
man, then Spanish and Russian, and thirdly 
languages such as Japanese and Chinese. 

The balance of power has obviously had 
a role to play in choosing the primary for- 
eign language in the Swedish schools. Before 
the Franco-Prussian war in 1870 — 71 this 
language was French. Then it was German 
umU second World War. Since then, because 
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ol the importance ol the United States. Hng- 
h'sh has been the completely dominating 
loreign language. 

But it is not just a matter ol the interna- 
tional balance of power inlluencing our 
linguistic-geographic picture. The language 
v.e choose steers various other activities in 
the same direction. This means that the in- 
fluences from a single language area arc 
lurther reinforced, among other things by 
means of scientific and cultural impulses. 
A single foreign language with a strongly 
dominant position thus leads to ;i certain 
one-sidedness in our international contacts 
and mutual international action. 

Wc believe that our country can not rely 
on a single, dominant foreign language to 
such a high degree as during recent decades. 
.More persons are needed who not only can 
communicate in English but also have good 
skills in one or more other languages, such 
as French, German. Spanish, Russian, etc. 

We also believe that the universities can- 
not be satisfied with the linguistic founda- 
tion that has been created in the schools. 
The universities must contribute toward im- 
proving language skills for all categories of 
university students. We have formulated the 
following linguistic goals for the universities: 

• university education shall aid all cate- 
gories of students to reach a lr.*vel of 
competence so that they can read, write 
and speak at least one foreign language, 
normally English, fairly fluently in their 
own vocational field, 

• through various concrete measures stu- 
dents who have studied French or Ger- 
man since primary school shall be en- 
couraged and given an opportunity to 
retain or improve their skills in this lan- 
guage, and to reinforce these skills with 
reference to their vocational field, 

• in addition all university students shall 
have as much opportunity as possible to 
share in language instruction adapted to 
their needs; such instruction shall be pro- 
vided in several different languages and 
aimed at different levels of competence. 



4.4.2 Other cotntnttnication skills 

We wish to stress that communicating with 
people from other countries is not only 
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u matter of technical language skills, hut also 
communication skills in a hroadcr sense: 
the ahillty to establish contact with people 
who have a different background, experi- 
ences and values. 



^.4 J infonnotion research 

During basic university education students 
usually do not know if they will end up in 
the future in some activity involving an 
especially international approach. Their 
education should thus provide such basic 
knowledge and skills that the students wiJ) 
be able to acquire the special knowledge 
of other countries and international condi- 
tions that may be demanded of them later. 
This can partly be achieved by deliberately 
including training in informational research 
in subject courses. 



4,4.4 Comparative analyses 

The ability to make comparative analyses 
of conditions and structures in different 
countries can be deliberately taught by in- 
cluding such exercises in the curriculum. 
This is especially valid for professional 
.schools in the fields of medicine, technology, 
agriculture, ete. 



4.5 International comparability and 
competitiveness 

We have earlier expressed our belief that 
international mobility on the labour market 
is desirable and should be encouraged. In 
addition opportunities to transfer between 
the Swedish and foreign educational systems 
arc also desirable* This means that wc 
should strive for international comparability 
and competitiveness in Swedish university 
education. 



4.6 Conflicting objectives 

Naturally a conflict can arise between the 
internationalization objective and other 
educational objectives. Such a conflict may 
be expressed by the oppositcs national cul- 



tural heritaf^e — internationalized education* 
In this case we maintain that global perspec- 
tives and the international point of view 
should help us to understand our own social 
and cultural heritage better, and to experi- 
ence it in more profound and subtle dimen- 
sions. We also believe that provincial and 
national influences, right from the first 
years of childhood, are so strong and so 
permeate different kinds of activities that 
there is ver>' little risk of their being super- 
seded as a result of an increasingly interna- 
tionalized education. 

Two other aspects which may come into 
conflict arc the oppositcs international stand- 
ardization — national variety. However we do 
not define internationalization of education 
as a levelling into uniformity. On the con- 
trary, wc feel that the Swedish, Anglo-saxon 
and western-oriented perspectives which arc 
currently dominant must be complemenled 
by others and placed in global relationship. 
We consider the chances of valuable nation- 
al variations in education being replaced 
by uniform, international standardization to 
be infinitely distant. The greater danger at 
present is that our education will become 
far too provincial and isolated. 

Increased internationalization of educa- 
tion may involve a competition for time 
and money with other educational goals. 
It is easy to imagine that at any given time 
the curriculum is so well balanced and con- 
centrated that nothing can be removed to 
make room for something else. But it is an 
incontestable fact that curriculum content 
has changed greatly during the years, among 
other things because of changes in the 
evaluation of what is important and not so 
important. It wc consider the increased in- 
ternationalization of society and the great 
global problems in our shrinking world, wc 
must give the internationalization aspects — 
especially with reference to future needs — 
very high priority in relation to many of 
today's existing educational objectives. 

Moreover, achieving an internationaliza- 
tion of education is not always a question 
of removing one quantum of study in order 
to replace it with another. It may rather be 
a matter of changing viewpoints and per- 
spectives. 

The conflicting objectives discussed so far 
have been internationalization objectives in 
relation to other educational goals. There 
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urc also internal conllicts, however; that is, 
conflicts between different kinds of inter- 
nutionalizution objectives. 

Among various measures for furrhcring 
internationalized education we have given 
top priority to the global perspective in all 
university education, language training and 
an international exchange of teachers and 
students. In general we give such measures 
a higher priority than other measures 
which may per se be important, well -motiv- 
ated and badly needed, in the form of 
special international studies. This is due 
to the fact that global responsibility concerns 
everyone, the process of increased interna- 
ti'^nalization will more or less affect every- 
one, international aspects are increasingly 
felt in most vocational fields and students 
do not know while still at university to what 
extent they will have to specialize in inter- 
national questions when they enter their 
chosen vocation. 

An important conflict concerns the geo- 
graphical direction of internationalized 
education. This conflict of objectives can 
be illustrated by two different answers which 
wc received from our questionnaire. The 
Federation of Swedish Wholesale Merchants 
and Importers says that the most important 
thing is to provide a better education about 
those countries with which we have the 
most active relations; that is, the western 
countries. The Federation suspects that we 
will put too much stress on education deal- 
ing with the developing countries. On the 
other hand, a youth organization specializ- 
ing in development assistance (UBV) sus- 
pects that we shall place too much empha- 
sis on the western countries which already 
influence our traditional approach to educa- 
tion. This organization feels that a radical 
change in priorities is needed, in favour of 
the non-western countries of the world. 

The only way wc can suggest a balanced 
decision on this point is to make concrete 
proposals. As a point of departure for these 
proposals, however, we shall first explain 
how we view this conflict in general. 

1) It is a simple fact that our economic 
and other relations are to a great degree 
with the Scandinavian countries, western 
Europe and North America. University 
education must take this fact of life into 
account. 



2) Our international responsibility is global. 
Wc cannot help in solving the problems 
of peace, the population explosion, 
distribution of wealth, the environment 
and natural resources, survival and the 
developing countries, by letting univer- 
sity education be unilaterally dominated 
by our geographical, commercial and 
labour-market ties to Scandinavia, west- 
ern Europe and North America. In 
broadening our cultural and social per- 
spectives, moreover, we perhaps have 
special need of impulses from, and com- 
parison to, those countries which are 
furthest away from us. The further away 
one moves one's point of departure, 
the broader the perspective becomes. 

^) A conflict of objectives arises then by 
seeing the problem from two points of 
view which are equally justified and 
correct. University education must do 
justice to both. 

4) With regard to the labour-market aspect, 
it is unavoidable that more Swedes will 
find themselves working in industrialized 
countries than in developing countries, 
and the international elements in work 
within Sweden will be directed more 
toward the industrialized countries than 
developing countries. University educa- 
tion must adapt to this fact. But at the 
same time there are more reasons than 
the quantitative ones for paying more 
attention to a form of education which 
arises from the need of the developing 
countries. One must not exaggerate — as 
was often done earlier — the differences 
between a preparatory education for 
work in the developing countries and an 
education leading to work in the in- 
dustrialized countries or work in the 
home country. The Swedish Internation- 
al Development Agency answers our 
questionnaire by pointing out that ex- 
periences in development cooperation 
indicate that the basic educational needs 
arc the same whether work is to be done 
in Sweden or in a developing country. 
Aside from the necessary vocational 
specialization both types of work re- 
quire an interdisciplinary education 
which focuses on the goals and means 
for development. 
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5) With reference to eutturat and social 
perspectives and influences, we think it 
important to place greater stress on the 
non Anglo-Saxon parts of the western 
world, and on other parts of the world. 

(>) With regard to lan^riiage training, Eng- 
lish should retain its position as the pri- 
mary foreign language but above all 
should French, German, Spanish and 
Russian be given increased importance. 
But there is also a need, although a 
very limited one, for more professional 
people who can retrieve information and 
communicate in the major non-Euro- 
pean languages, the major immigrant 
languages and the most important lan- 
guages of the developing countries. 

7) In questions of exchange, most Swedish 
university teachers, students and trainees 
will surely gain their experience from 
(hose countries with which we already 
have the most active relations. But it 
is important that this tendency should 
not become too dominating. To balance 
this, we need university teachers and 
graduates who have experience from the 
eastern countries and from the third 
world. 

Thus we believe that only by deciding each 
question independently can a balance and 
synthesis be achieved that will give a right- 
ful place both to our country's economic 
relations and to our global responsibility 
and sense of community, within the frame- 
work of university education. 
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5 Measures for internationalization 



In our discussion of various practical meas- 
ures for internationalizing university edu- 
cation we draw our conclusions from the 
analysis of the needs and motives for an 
increased internationalization of university 
education and of the general educational 
objectives which we set up. We do this by 
taking an inventory of problems and mak- 
ing hypotheses. Our report will be dis- 
cussed by various interested persons and 
groups; on the basis of their reactions we 
shall work out proposals. The sort of mea- 
sures for internationalizing education with 
which we deal are (1) measures with re- 
gard to education in the schools, (2) in- 
ternationalizing curricula, (3) language 
training, (4) measures for international 
comparability, (5) international exchange 
of teachers and students, (6) supporting 
functions. 

5.1 Education in the schools 

For a number or years there have been 
deliberate attempts to internationalize edu- 
cation in the primary and secondary schools. 
In the general sections of the syllabus it is 
stated that the school shall further the pu- 
pils* development toward independent mem- 
bers of society with an interest in the sur- 
rounding world that will lead to personal 
involvement and a sense of international 
responsibility. International aspects shall 
thus continually be taken into account in 
school work. Teaching shall attempt to 
avoid one-sided national and western Euro- 
pean perspectives and shall attempt to 



penetrate into the viewpoint of other cul- 
tures and value systems in order to achieve 
a broader basis of understanding. So says 
the syllabus for the schools. 

However there is a danger that general 
objectives of this kind will be diluted and 
weakened when applied practically in the 
daily work of the school. It takes time and 
uninterrupted efforts on a great number of 
points before the internationalization aspects 
can permeate the whole teaching of the 
school. 

Education in the schools is not included 
in the work of this committee, but we are 
going to consider some aspects of the school 
anyway since it is the foundation for uni- 
versity education. 

Since a great many of our basic attitudes 
are formed during the first years of life, 
the preparatory school must pay more atten- 
tion to creating open-minded and positive 
international attitudes. Children from other 
countries must not be experienced primarily 
as deviant or different; characteristics in 
common must be stressed in a process of 
identification. 

We believe that the general objective in 
the general section of the syllabus for the 
primary and secondary schools has not fully 
penetrated into the courses in separate sub- 
jects. We also consider that attempts to 
internationalize education in the schools have 
been concentrated to too great an extent 
on one subject: social studies (civics). The 
possibility of giving an international dimen- 
sion to all the subjects in the school has 
been underestimated. 
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An examination of textbooks has shown 
manifest shortcomings in their treatment of 
international aspects. 

We wish to stress very strongly that the 
internationalization of the schools should 
not be seen as a matter of merely adding 
special international items for comparative 
purposes. Rather it is a question of a per- 
spective which should always be present in 
the teaching and which should in general 
he used as a point of departure. The pupils 
must understand that every human being is 
part of the global development. In order to 
achieve this goaU the schools need problem- 
oriented and function-oriented elements in 
their teaching which will break up the sub- 
ject-oriented curriculum. 

We consider that language training in the 
schools must be made more effective. One 
way of doing this is to clarify goals for 
language training (which should lead to 
communication without misunderstanding 
rather than precision in the limited linguistic 
sense), another is to increase pupils' motiva* 
tion for language studies and yet another is 
to improve language-teaching methods. It 
would be desirable to provide greater room 
for languages other than English. 

Perhaps more than anything else, the 
teachers' own education is a deciding factor 
if everyday school work is to be internation- 
alized. We criticize the teacher training 
curriculum because it is far too limited on 
a national level, and recommend that it be 
revised as soon as possible. 

However it will take a long time before 
changes in the training of new generations 
of teachers will be able to influence school 
teaching to any great extent. For that reason 
continued education for teachers now prac- 
tising is of decisive importance if we are to 
internationalize education in the schools 
within the coming decades. For a number 
of years we have had extension courses for 
teachers in international questions. We con- 
sider that the number of such courses should 
be increased considerably. Up to now the 
courses have in general been aimed at a 
certain region or a certain international 
problem. We believe that courses should 
also be introduced which deal with the 
entire internationalization process and its 
effects upon society and the workaday 
world, and which provide a methodical 
training in how to integrate the internation- 



al perspective in school teaching. Instruc- 
tors of teachers also need further training 
in this respect. 

5.2 Internationalizing curricula 

If one is convinced that internationalization 
and other far-reaching social objectives 
should be a decisive factor in the work of 
the universities, then we believe that society 
must consequently steer its allocation of 
resources to the universities with the pur- 
po.se of furthering these goals. The alloca- 
tion of financial resources is the most effec* 
tive means of directing university education 
toward increased internationalization. In or* 
dcr to follow up this steering of resources, 
new ways of evaluating results need to be 
developed. Moreover, norms of a more gen- 
eral nature need to be set up. 

However, any form of centralized control 
which regulates details in local university 
activity may make attainment of the inter- 
nationalization objectives more difficult. 
Internationalization must be stimulated, not 
commanded/ To a decisive degree it must 
be founded on local interest and local ini- 
tiative, and on teachers who have interna- 
tional interests and international experience. 
Local initiative and unconventional experi- 
mental activity must be supported and en» 
CO u raged. 

The internationalization of education 
will often involve focussing on problems 
and functions, and cooperation and integra- 
tion among various disciplines. In this re- 
spect Sweden is not very well developed. 
The present allocation of resources favours 
subjeet-oriented studies and institutions but 
not problem-oriented courses and projects. 
Resources should be provided to an in- 
creasing extent for different interdisciplina- 
ry projects. 

We shall now continue to discuss the in- 
ternationalization of curricula by looking 
at, first, the internationalization of all ordi- 
nary university education and, second, stud- 
ies with a special international approach. 

52.1 A global dimension in all university 
education 

We wonder whether a thematic course of 
studies should not be introduced into all or 
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iiiosl cdiicutional programmes. It would 
complement profcssionuK disciplinary studies 
by providing a global approach to the va- 
rious political, social, economic, religious 
and physical structures which influence, and 
interact with, the practical application ol 
ihe respeclivc branch of knowledge. Such 
a c.Hirse would provide insight into the 
significant problems which should be attack- 
ed using the methods of the disciplines, 
and also into ways in which different 
environments provide different foundations 
for solving problems. The course would 
also put subject studies in their social and 
global perspective, provide understanding 
of the ultimate aim of such studies and thus 
at the same time increase student motiva- 
tion. The nature of the course would natu- 
rally vary among different fields of study: 
the social sciences, technology, medicine, etc. 
It could be organized following one of three 
models; preparatory to subject specialization, 
concurrent with subject study or at the con- 
clusion of subject study. Courses of this 
kind are naturally of importance not only 
from the internationalization point of view 
but also for work within Swedish society. 

The other major method of general in- 
ternationalization of all university education 
which we discuss is to give an expanded 
international dimension to the study of 
separate subjects. This could be done, for 
example, by making international compari- 
sons, by introducing elements with an inter- 
national approach into regular study cours- 
es, by changing the content of descriptive 
material, by developing skills in researching 
information on international conditions, by 
changing the choice of the theories, models 
and solutions presented and by presenting 
theories, models and solutions in such a 
way that their international social, econom- 
ic and cultural relationship becomes evi- 
dent. 

In our discussions with the universities 
many teachers said that they would like to 
provide a global perspective in their teach- 
ing, but that they feel they lack the compe- 
tence. Therefore we feel it is urgent to take 
greater advantage of teachers with interna- 
tional experience, in addition to the regu- 
lar university staff. 

We present a number of suggestions for 
internationalizing studies in different fields. 
In this .summary of our report we can only 



give .some brief examples of these sugges- 
tions. 

Liww The process of internationalization 
means that law graduates will come into 
contact more and more with foreign and 
international legal conditions. At the same 
time the legal system with which they are 
most involved is extremely national. Thus 
their training must be directed toward the 
Swedish legal system, whereas knowledge 
of legislation in other countries must be 
obtained in special courses following their 
basic education. This basic education, 
however, should provide a foundation for 
such special courses and a broadened 
perspective for all legal work, by means 
of an increase in certain international ele- 
ments. Room could be provided for these 
without difficulty by a slight decrease 
in the requirements for knowledge of na- 
tional legislation. Five different methods 
could be used here: (1) a short introduc- 
tory course on different legal structures 
in the world seen in relation to other 
aspects of social structure; (2) a view of 
legal conditions in other countries in con- 
nection with each separate subject; (3) in- 
creased attention to subjects of an interna- 
tional nature (e.g., international law and 
international civil law); (4) guidance in 
researching information on foreign and in- 
ternational legal relations; (5) one term 
of law study is devoted to special legal stud- 
ies according to individual choice; at pres- 
ent this term can be exchanged for stud- 
ies in certain of the social sciences such 
as sociology; we consider that this oppor- 
tunity should be expanded to include such 
subjects as economic geography, social 
anthropology and languages. 

HxmanUics. As an example of our approach 
we may consider two subjects such as art 
and literature. 95 % of the course con- 
tent in art deals with western art; we 
wonder whether greater attention should 
not be paid to non-western art, among 
other things in order to illustrate the rela- 
tion between art and various social struc- 
tures. With regard to literature, we main- 
tain that greater attention should be paid 
to non-western literature. This is partly 
with a thought to teacher training; school 
pupils should not get the impression that 
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Atric'u. Asia aiiJ Latin America arc hbnk 
spiUs on the literary map. 

Sinial Si icnu'x. Some subjects, such as so^ 
cial anthropulogy. arc predominantly inter- 
national by their very nature. We believe 
that an orientation in the socio-anthropolog- 
ical pi>int of view should be included in 
many subject areas as a service function. 
Ill many of the social sciences more time 
should he spent on international questions 
than is the case now. This applies, for 
example, to economic geography, sociology, 
political science and political economy (e.g., 
greater attention to economic systems other 
than (he market economics of the West, 
the dependence of theories and models on 
various social structures, the consequences 
of increasing international dependence). 

Nannal scu'nccs, A displaccntent in the 
content of such subjects as biology, geog- 
raphy, meteorology, hydrology and geology 
should take place in favour of conditions 
other than those present in the Scandina- 
vian countries. A professor of ecology has 
said that study courses should contain more 
tropical ecology, not primarily because 
.Swedish ecologists will be working in the 
tropics, but rather because they would thus 
better understand Swedish ecological prob- 
lems thanks to their broadened perspec- 
tives. 

Socml w'orkvr's vducafion. To a great extent 
studies here are directed toward Swedish 
social conditions and the regulations to he 
found in Swedish social legislation. In this 
respect ihcy can be compared to law stud- 
ies. And. as with law, we consider that a 
slight .shift toward a more international 
perspective could be introduced. This is 
already necessary with regard to the large 
number of foreign immigrants in Sweden: 
future social workers must have under- 
standing for social and religious conditions, 
life patterns and values in other countries. 
It is also desirable to build up preparedness 
for making contributions and taking respon- 
sibility on the international scene. More 
international elements in education (e.g., by 
means of a socio-anthropologieal orienta- 
tion course, or views of and comparisons 
to other legal and social systems) may 
somewhat reduce the time available for 
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factual Knowledge ol Swedish rules and 
regulations, but we believe that education 
will gain if it can he slanted mote toward 
the (raining of general nic(hoiK in find*ng 
and solving problemv. 

JounmliMu. Naturally the education ol 
journalists is very important from (he in- 
ternational i/ation point of view, with re- 
spect to the opinion-building role of mass 
media. Education at the ,Swedish colleges 
of journalism l^kes (wo years and vi>ca- 
tional techniques and practical experience 
ilominate. We wonder whether this training 
should not be made three-year, he included 
in the social science faculties of the uni- 
versities, and to a greater extent embrace 
social science and other studies with an 
imernational dimension. 

iln^i'mccnu}*. The foundations of technology 
are universal but its applications vary con- 
siderably within different geographical areas 
and with reference to a great number of 
other factors. Wc believe that engineering 
education should take this into greater ac- 
count hy putting technology in its social and 
international framework. One way of doing 
this is to introduce an orientation course 
about various surrounding structures (physi- 
cal, geographical, economic, political, social, 
cultural, religious, etc.) which influence, 
and are influenced by, technology. 

.Another way is to increase the use of 
international perspectives in the separate 
subjects within applied technology. Here, 
for example, technical solutions can be ana- 
lysed with reference to other conditions 
(climate, nature, materials, etc.) than those 
prevailing in Scandinavia. The interplay of 
social patterns with urban planning and 
other forms of technology can be illustrated. 
A third way is to provide opportunities for 
studying non-technical subjects with an in- 
ternational perspective, such as the social 
sciences and languages. 

Mediivl schools. Medical education is al- 
ready international to a considerable extent. 
But nevertheless the Swedish Medical As- 
sociation writes to us that medical educa- 
tion should be raised from its ethnocentric 
limitutions to global relevance. An increas- 
ed internationalization can be motivated in 
many ways: the importance of medicine for 



many o{ the major global problems (luch 
as the qucMion of pofnilalionK Ihc increased 
inlernalional tran^rcrence of dbea^s, the 
dc^trahilily of tncrcawd Swedish medical 
help in Ihe developing countries* etc, A 
global perspective can be added to all the 
clinical Mtbjects by relating them to the 
international spectrum of disease and by 
considering cai^s which do not normally 
ivcur in Surtlen, This can be motivated 
niM only h> the fact that Suedish doctors 
arc cr^ining into ever-increasing contact 
with diseases other than th(>sc common in 
Sucden but also by the fact that studying 
diseases uncommon in Sweden can provide 
broader understanding of one's subject. In 
addition various structures an ? social ques- 
tions, such as population expansir.o, family 
support, religious beliefs, etc.. arc of medi- 
cal significance and can be dealt with 
cither within the framework of certain sub* 
jects (social medicine, hygiene, obstetrics 
and gynecology) or as a special study course. 

A}:riaiUurc, forestry, veterinary tucdidnc. 
These fields are important from the inter- 
nationalization point of view with regard 
cspccinlly to global resources for maintain- 
ing life. The idea of an orientation course 
should be tested, whereby an introduction 
is provided about the varying work of the 
respective discipline in different parts of 
the world, and its dependence on other 
disciplines. Moreover, the global dimension 
should permeate the whole period of study. 
This means that viewpoints and methods 
should be increasingly related to the world 
as a whole and not only, nor even too 
predominantly, to .Swedish or .Scandinavian 
conditions. In this way we can create a 
preparedness to act and make contributions 
on the international scene, and provide a 
better perspective for Swedish agriculture 
and forcstiy.Tht international labour mark- 
et may gradually become increasingly im- 
port.int to graduates in agriculture, forestry 
and veterinary medicine. 



5.2.2 Special international studies 

International studies of specialist character 
may take the form of (1) special, interna- 
tional educational programmes (''lines of 



studies", sec p. 61. (21 altemattve study 
conir^ f3> special subject coiir*cs> 
In the answers to the questionnaire which 
mentioned earlier. emplo>ers and other 
interested persons suggcUcd that special in- 
lemationat studies should primarily he a 
torm of extension courses for those already 
employed. But of coun^ they must also be 
available to students undergoing basic edu- 
cation. Here wc shall prcseia n concentraietl 
summ;ir> of our discussion on special tn- 
tcf national studies within the various edttca- 
tional fields. 

idinatiotu Wc discuss the introduction of 
a new educational programme directed at 
educational planning, intended both for the 
needs of Swedish society and for work in 
developing countries and international orga* 
nizaiions. It would include such items as, 
for example, pedagogy, political economy, 
business economics, cultural geography and 
sociology. 

Law. Many aspects of the process of inter- 
nationalization give rise to problems and 
«.onscquenccs of a legal nature: these must 
be expected to show a successive increase. 
Therefore there should be a need for special 
courses in foreign and international law: for 
example, foreign competition and tax legisla- 
tion, foreign labour laws, social laws, trade 
and commerce laws. EEC legislation, Anglo- 
amcrtcnn law. etc. 

Humanities. In many subjects alternative 
courses of study could be developed specia- 
lizing, for example, in cultural history in 
different global regions. This could affect 
history, literature, art, etc. 

SiH tal sciences. As regards courses of study 
with an international approach we can men- 
tion that proposals have been made in the 
Riksdag (parliament) to create social science 
educational programmes aimed mainly at 
work in the developing countries. Since all 
basic university education must serve as a 
preparation for a vocation In Sweden as well, 
and since such activity normally shifts be- 
tween work abroad and work in .Sweden, 
we have not been able to recommend the 
introduction of the courses requested. All 
basic education should provide a prepara- 
tion for work both in Sweden and abroad 
as far as possible. It is becoming more and 



more difficult to distinguish between educa> 
lion for work in Sweden and for work 
abroad for example in the developing 
countries. In most cases the basic ques> 
tions arc the same, and it is often fruitful 
to apply to Swedish conditions methods and 
ways of looking at things which have been 
worked out in developing countries. 

In an earlier report (see p. 9) we ako 
proposed a new educational programme, 
combining training in economics, business 
administration and languages to satisfy the 
needs primarily of the Swedish export in> 
dustry but also of the civil service and pub- 
tic organizations. This would mean a combi- 
nation of economics and language training 
comprising 140 points; that is, a study pe- 
riod of V/2 years. The programme is con- 
structed according to the diagram below. 

This form of education means interna- 
tionalization in many ways. The introduc- 
tory course in economics includes tntema- 
tional economic orientation (from the point 
of view of global division of wealth), a sur- 
vey of the economic ties of Swedish business 
and an introduction to statistical methods. 
The optional subject may be English, stati- 
stics, a general course in law or internation- 
al politics. The language and economics 
subjects are not only to be studied in paral- 
lel, but the intention is that they are also to 



ne integrated with each other. The study 
of economics will devote more time than 
usual to foreign conditions and international 
problems. .Study luerature in these subjects 
shojld he in iHnglish or Language II to a% 
great an extent as possible. Ussays and 
papers a;e to he written in these languages 
as much as possible. The language training 
is to provide good, general fluency but is 
also to he directed toward the social sciences 
and economics. language II may he French, 
German, Spanish, Russian or Ponugiiesc. 
We have propo>cd that this programme he 
started on an expciimental b,isis in the 
autumn term of 1973. 

Alternative courses of study with an eco- 
nomics approach already exist in some sub- 
jects, such as political economy specializ- 
ing in development theory ?nd the problems 
of developing countries. We consider that 
further expansion of such alternatiiC study 
courses can be attained at the level of both 
basic education and extension courses. This 
might include, for example, economic geog- 
raphy (with a regional or functional ap- 
proach), social anthropology (regional spe- 
cialization), and political science (regional 
variants, political science aspects i/f the in- 
ternationalization process, international rela- 
tions, pence and conflict research, interna- 
tional organizations, etc.). 



First year Second year 

Autumn term Spring term Autumn term Spring term 



English 


Political economy 


Language It 


Language 11 


Introductory course 
in economics 


Optional subject 


Business 
administration 
anu econumics 



Third year Fourth year 



Autumn term Spring term Autumn term 



Language tl 


Language II 


Business 
administration 
and economics 


Business 
administration 
and economics 


Business 
administration 
and economics 
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For Ihc paM year ihc MKiat science facuU 
tick ha\c had an interdi-wiplinar}* course 
on the developing coitnlrie^ and aid lech* 
niqllc^ worih 20 poini% (one term). Mo\\ever 
area Miidics do not exi%l at Swedish iiniver* 
silie^i. cxcopi for Scandinavian Miidie% for 
Mudenls from other countries. The Institute 
of African Studies in Uppsala and the Insti* 
(itte of Asian Studies in Copenhagen (hiith 
being alKScandinavian institutions), the ln> 
stttute of l^tin* American Studies in Stock* 
holm and the department of Ifasi Huropcan 
Studies in Uppsala have ^er>' modest re> 
sources and they specialize in research, do> 
cunentatton and information rather thar, 
teaching. Hotvever in an earficr report (see 
p. 9) we proposed that area studies he in* 
eluded at Swedish universities. We have 
presented concrete proposals for courses ot 
Latin American studies and Iiast Huropean 
studies. These courses comprise 10 — JO 
points (one*half to two terms) and have a 
practical approach. The Hast £uropean 
course may also include studies in Russian. 
I^ter we e\pect to propose further area 
studies to include, among other things, 
Japan. We shall probably also work out 
proposals for other types of interdisciplinar>* 
courses with an international approach, for 
example international relations (in the broad 
sense) and economic integration (the HliC, 
etc.). 

We consider that the social sciences 
should develop a service functiot) in rela* 
tion to other educational fields, in order 
to further the internationalization of educa* 
tion. Students in other disciplines should 
thus be able to participate in social science 
courses with an international approach. 

/;fiv/«r<T/fi^». Certain courses sperializt tg in 
the developing countries arc already ,ivaiU 
able as options in the fields of land suncy* 
ing, civil engineering and architecture. In 
addition, students of architecture at the 
University of Lund have had projects deal* 
ing with construction in the developing 
countries. We wonder whether such courses 
should not be expanded. We also discuss 
the question of introducing an extension 
course on technology in the developing 
countries for those who have completed 
their technical education. It would be in* 
tended not only for those working in deveK 
opment assistance, but equally for industrial 



technicians who come into contact with 
development questions or who are going to 
work in a developing countrs*. Finally, we 
believe that special international education 
for engineers should to a large extent be 
provided primarily by the faculty of social 
sciences. This would include courses in inter* 
national economics and trade, economic 
integration, area studies, etc. 

Mi'dUitic, For many years Stockholm has 
lud ,'in optiiMial six*week course in tropicil 
medicine, intended for doctors who are 
completing their training. The course has 
.^0 participants annually, but the number of 
applicants is much larger. Thus we wonder 
if the course should not be doubled and 
f crhaps made somewhat longer. The intro* 
duction of an extension course for dentists, 
specializing in the developing countries, 
should also be considered. 

Af^rnuhurc, forestry ant! vvtcrinary* mcdi' 
cine. Agriculture and forestry already fea* 
ture a ten-week optional course in tropical 
agriculture and forestry in the developing 
countries. There is no such course for vet- 
erinarians yet, but a three-week course is 
being pl.nnned. 



5 J Language training 

We arc not dealing with the question of 
training language teachers or other linguists 
(tr,inslators and interpreters) since this is 
being taken care of by other committees. 
However we deal with language training for 
all other categories of university students 
who need a foreign language skill over and 
above special knowledge in their chosen 
profession. 

In answering our questionnaire employ* 
ers in all categories — both private and pub- 
lie — have stressed the need for greater 
foreign language skills. The advancing pro- 
cess of internationalization will make even 
greater demands on language skills. Many 
people believe that this is one of the most 
important fields when it comes to interna- 
tionalizing university education. 

in section 4.4.1 (p. 16) we have set up 
certain linguistic goals for the universities. 
Wc consider that the universities should aid 
all categories of students to retain and 



develop the lutiguage skills they learned at 
school. This is a matter of adapting language 
training to the practical needs of various 
professions and vocations. Thus it must dif- 
fer greatly from the training given to lan- 
guage teachers and other linguists. So far 
Swedish experience in language training with 
a vocational approach is very limited. 

In order to emphasize the importance of 
language skills and increase student motiva- 
tion we can imagine making a language 
skill one of the formal requirements to 
obtain standing in all subjects. This means 
that to communicate eomprehensibly within 
one's subject area in a foreign language, 
normally English, would be included as a 
requirement in all study courses and thus 
become .subject to control and a condition 
for passing. Another idea is always to indi- 
cate the student's actual language skill in 
the form of a mark from the university, 
without seUing any formal competence re- 
quirements. No especially large resources 
should be needed to test a student's language 
skill and indicate this with a mark. We re- 
gard this not the least as a way of clarifying 
to the student the fact that language skills 
are a necessary component in a professional 
or vocational education. 

There are two main ways of retaining and 
developing foreign language skills at univer- 
sity level: using foreign languages in teach- 
ing and running special language courses. 



5JJ Foreign lanfjuagcs in subject studies 

Language training can be integrated into 
normal subject studies in three ways: (I) 
using foreign-language texts, (2) teaching in 
foreign languages, (3) writing essays and do- 
ing other projects in a foreign language. 

Texts in German and French arc used 
increasingly rarely. They arc now included 
in reading lists at the first degree level only 
in exceptional cases (at the doctoral level 
they arc. of course, more common). Most 
subjects include texts in English to a greater 
or lesser extent. But it is reported that 
students often avoid studying the English- 
language texts and instead attempt to obtain 
the necessary knowledge with the help of 
lecture notes, Swedish summaries, etc. 

We feel this development is a serious 
matter and think that steps must be taken 



to increase the use of texts in foreign 
languages. We have three reasons for this 
belief, each of which is decisive in itself: 

1) The professional education in the uni- 
versities does not satisfy the most ele- 
mentary demands that society and the 
workaday world must make if a graduate 
cannot read, listen, speak and write 
fairly fluently in his professional field 
in at least one of the global languages. 
We consider this indispensable both with 
regard to the graduate's own eontinuing 
education and with regard to profes- 
sional demands for increased foreign 
contacts and study of foreign literature. 

2) Much of the very best study material 
does not exist in Swedish. 

3) Foreign texts are important not only 
with regard to language skills, but also 
from the general internationalization 
point of view in that they influence 
attitudes and broaden provincially limit- 
ed perspectives. 

Only texts in English can be made compul- 
sor>'. But reading lists should also contain 
alternative literature in French or German 
as much as possible. Even though a small 
percentage of students would take advan- 
tage of. this opportunity, we consider it im- 
portant that they be given the chance. 

Various measures can be taken to facili- 
tate use of texts in foreign languages. Short 
language courses (corresponding to full-time 
study for perhaps one or two weeks) may 
deal exclusively with facilitating the reading 
of foreign-language texts. In addition, for- 
eign-language texts can be used directly 
in subject teaching, assisted by commentary 
and reading instructions. 

We also consider that teaching in a for- 
eign language — for practical reasons prima- 
rily English — should be adopted to a great- 
er degree, in the same way students should 
use foreign languages more when reporting 
on study projects. 

5.3.2 Language coutwes 

Language training at Sweden's universities 
is almost entirely aimed at producing lan- 
guage teachers and other linguists. Language 
training adapted to the needs of other cate- 
gories of students occurs only in isolated 
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cases. VVc consider it urgent that language 
trail " programmes now be expanded to 
include these other categories. 

We consider that it is time to discuss a 
long-term development leading to a compul- 
sory 10-point course (corresponding to ten 
weeks of full-time study) in English, French 
or German for all university students. (Com- 
pulsory language training for all students 
occurs at some foreign universities* for 
example in Poland and Eastern Germany.) 
At present, however, we assume that lan- 
guage courses for different categories of 
university students will be optional. All uni- 
versity students, however, should be given 
the opportunity to take language courses 
directly adapted to their needs in parallel 
with, or immediately following, their pro- 
fessional studies. 

Such a language training programme at 
the universities would have a wide choice 
of courses in different languages and at 
different levels of competence. The lan- 
guages under consideration here are prima- 
rily English, French and German, and in sec- 
ond place Russian and Spanish. However 
we feel it would be desirable if professional 
training in other languages could be offered 
as well, even if it must be limited to one 
or a few universities for each language. 

The extent of the language courses would 
vary greatly, since the needs of the labour 
market are so different. Language courses 
would be directly adapted to the needs of 
various student groups; thus there would 
be, for example, courses in German for 
engineers and scientists, German for econ- 
omists and social scientists, etc. 

In organizing this language instruction 
we discuss three possibilities without pref- 
erence for any one at this stage. One pos- 
sibility is to give the responsibility to the 
universities' present language departments. 
Another is to set up special institutions for 
professional language study within the re- 
spective faculties and schools. A third pos- 
sibility is to create special independent lan- 
guage institutes for this particular type of 
language training. 

5.4 International comparability in edu- 
cation 

There are two reasons for striving toward 
international comparability in Swedish uni- 



versity education: it is desirable both with 
regard to international mobility on the la- 
bour market and also in order to facilitate 
transference between university studies in 
Sweden and abroad. 

International comparability does not mean 
uniformity in educational content. We are 
aiming instead at structural similarity in 
levels of competence and general approach. 
But the problem is naturally a complicated 
one. even with such a general aim. The 
design of university education varies among 
different countries and there is no common 
international focal point for comparison. It 
would be desirable if work toward a general 
international comparability in university 
education were to be done within the frame- 
work of an international organization such 
as UNESCO. 

The first condition for taking into consid- 
eration international comparability and 
competitiveness of education is the avail- 
ability of information and documentation on 
university educational content and organiza- 
tion in other countries. However we have 
found that the lively international contacts 
which exist in various fields of research 
have no counterpart when it comes to the 
teaching and learning side of the universi- 
ties. This probably is the case not only in 
Sweden: the universities of the world in 
general seem to have neglected to build up 
a system of exchanging information on 
education. The result is a manifest lack of 
knowledge about university education in 
other countries. We consider it urgent to ex- 
pand information, documentation and con- 
tacts on the subject of education, among 
the universities of different countries. 



5.5 International exchange of teachers, 
students and trainees 

International exchange for teachers and 
students and trainees is of importance both 
to provide the universities with international 
impulses and to further our endeavours to- 
ward internationalization in general. Follow- 
ing the instructions we were given we shall 
list the opportunities for study and train- 
ing abroad as well as for international 
exchange of teachers and researchers, and 
we shall present proposals on how to remove 
present hindrances. We have not yet been 
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able to begin this work concretely, and thus 
will Jimit this report to more general opin- 
ions. 

We start with the belief that fixed prin- 
ciples and bases — a philosophy — for all ex- 
change activity must first be discussed. 
These can later be converted into systems 
and an organization. 



5.5. y Student exchange 

Swedish students finance their studies main- 
ly with the help of "study allowances". This 
is a form of government support, the small- 
er portion of which consists of a stipend 
which need not be repaid and the larger 
portion of which is a specially constructed 
government loan. Allowances for study out- 
side the Scandinavian countries are granted 
on a very limited basis, mainly for certain 
forms of education to fill a shortage of 
■ qualified personnel in Sweden and where 
the available vacancies for study at Swedish 
institutions are limited (e.g.» doctors, den- 
tists* etc.). 

We consider that these rules must be 
changed to expand the opportunities to re- 
ceive or keep study allowances for educa- 
tion in other countries. 

But there must also be other ways in 
which Swedish students can more easily 
study in other countries. One hindrance is 
the difficulty in getting a picture of the 
available opportunities. Documentation 
should be collected and teachers and stu- 
dents should have greater access to infor- 
mation. The possibility should also be exam- 
ined of having study at a foreign univer- 
sity be included as part of Swedish univer- 
sity education, and thus count towards a 
degree. This might be arranged by giving 
the universities financial resources with 
which to carry out student exchange with 
foreign universities, within certain general 
frames of reference. The exchange would 
then be arranged directly between the Swed- 
ish university and the foreign university. 

There are several thousand foreign stu- 
dents at Swedish universities. Some of them 
are at the Stockholm University Institute for 
English-speaking Students, some take spe- 
cial instruction which has been organized 
for students from developing countries and 
others are here in connection with the fact 
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that some American universities have study 
programmes in Sweden. Otherwise they are 
not here as a result of any well thought-out 
prmciples or as participants in any systema- 
tic plan or study programmes. We consider 
that such principles, systematic plans and 
study programmes should be developed. 

The opportunities for Swedish students to 
gain practical experience abroad, and for 
foreign students to gain practical experience 
in Sweden, should be increased. 



5.5.2 Teacher exchange 

In general, prominent researchers have a 
good chance of carrying out some of their 
work abroad. We therefore think that in- 
creased opportunities for work at foreign 
universities and in other international con- 
nections should be given primarily to teach- 
ing staff and younger teachers. These peo- 
ple especially should be given greater oppor- 
tunity to gain experience in foreign univer- 
sity teaching, and international experience 
in general, in order to bring the interna- 
tional impulses to our universities. In the 
same way Swedish universities should 
employ foreign teachers to a greater degree; 
in this case we are not thinking mainly of 
isolated guest lectures, but rather of using 
foreign teachers in the regular university 
teaching. 

Teacher exchange could perhaps be or- 
ganized along the same lines we have dis- 
cussed with reference to student exchange; 
that is, the universities would be granted 
financial resources to cover teacher ex- 
change agreements with suitable foreign uni- 
versities. 



5,6 Supporting functions 

According to our way of looking at things, 
an internationalized education must be an- 
chored in the usual institutions of the uni- 
versities, divided as they are into disciplines, 
and in the normal categorization of teachers. 
But apart from all this, special institutes with 
an international approach as well as teach- 
ing and research chairs with some interna- 
tional specialty can contribute to the in- 
ternationalization of education. We think 
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that expansion in this direction should be 
taken into consideration. 

We deal with questions of internationally 
directed texts and other study material, li- 
brary resources and the training of univer- 
sity teachers in the methods of internation- 
alizing university education. 

We wonder whether each university and 
professional school should not set up an 
international secretariat. Its tasks would be 
as follows: 

• to administer documentation and ex- 
change of information on foreign univer- 
sity education 

• to be responsible for documentation and 
information on the opportunities for 
Swedish students to study and train abroad 

• to take care of administrative, social and 
welfare questions in connection with for- 
eign students at Swedish universities 

• to administer teacher exchange with for- 
eign universities 

• to encourage and aid co-ordination of the 
internationalization of education at the 
universities 

• to administer matters of international 
validity of examinations and degrees 

• otherwise to assist the office of the Vice- 
Chancellor and the various departments 
in dealing with international questions. 

A co-ordinating international secretariat 
should then also be set up at the Office of 
the Chancellor of the Swedish Uhiversities. 
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The Internationalization Committee of the Office of the 
Chancellor of the Swedish Universities welcomes any com- 
ments on this publication, as well as material on inter- 
nationalizing university education, from governments, uni- 
versities, professional schools, organizations and individuals 
in other countries. Wc invite you to write to the Interna- 
tionalization Committee, Office of the Chancellor of the 
Swedish Universities, Box 16 334, S-103 26 Stockholm 16, 
Sweden. 



